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RECENT CONGRESS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 



BY IDA HUSTED HAEPER. 



Exactly forty years ago the first Woman's Club electrified the 
world by coming into existence and, very appropriately, in New 
York, the usual centre for startling events. The club called itself 
Sorosis — a bouquet of flowers — also very appropriately — for it 
burst into bloom in the dreary desert of woman's clubless life, and 
its seeds were scattered to the four corners of the earth. The 
harvest is seen in the International Council of Women, whose 
Congress has just closed in Geneva, and which represents so many 
million clubwomen that nobody has been able to count them ac- 
curately. There was no limit to the silly and shallow criticisms 
of Sorosis, to the dreadful predictions of its demoralizing effect 
on women and all that they typified. 3STow, with some of its 
founders still living, the world accepts without the slightest ridi- 
cule or censure this vast International Council made up of or- 
ganizations of women in twenty-three countries. Its representa- 
tives have been received by Queens, Empresses, Presidents and 
Governments, and its proceedings have been telegraphed to the 
press of all countries. Geneva, not to be outdone by any other city, 
placed at the service of the recent Congress the ancient H6tel de 
Ville, which for four centuries has been the seat of jts government, 
whether kingdom, bishopric or republic. Only once before, at the 
anniversary of the founding of the Eed Cross in that city, was 
it ever granted for any public purpose. Further, to show their 
hospitality, Canton and city united in a large reception to the 
Council delegates in Palais Eynard, where an official representa- 
tive of the municipality expressed approval of their aims and 
wishes for their success. 

And what are those aims which are now so universally sane- 
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tioned? They are measures so radical and revolutionary that, 
if they had even been mentioned to Sorosis twoscore years ago, 
it would have shrivelled up and faded away. When the Council 
was organized in Washington in 1888, with those intrepid path- 
breakers, Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Susan B. Anthony at its 
foundation, the first clause' in its constitution guaranteed that no 
organization which affiliated with it should have its own independ- 
ence or objects interfered with, or be committed to any principle, 
utterance or act of the international body which it did not ap- 
prove. This was to be composed of National Councils which 
should be formed by federating the various societies of women in 
each country, and no line of work could be taken up officially 
which did not have the unanimous approval of these Councils. 
Those who predicted they could never agree on any one move- 
ment did not know the solidarity of women's interests throughout 
the world. It was not long before all united in a desire to strive 
for peace and arbitration between nations, and this has been 
done by the Council for the past fifteen years. The proposal that 
it should work to promote social purity and destroy the white- 
slave traffic did not meet with a dissenting voice, and this is now 
one of its strong departments. Investigation and improvement of 
the legal position of women soon was added. In 1904 came the 
crucial test, and at the great meeting in Berlin, by unanimous 
vote of the nineteen countries which then constituted the Council, 
suffrage and the rights of citizenship were put in charge of a de- 
partment of international work and a standing committee formed 
to direct it. This is the most progressive movement yet made by 
the Council, and it grows larger every year. It is the earnest 
desire of the president, the Countess of Aberdeen, that public 
health shall be made a department of work, and that women 
everywhere shall be enlisted in organized effort to improve sanitary 
conditions, prevent the spread of contagious diseases, reduce infant 
mortality and concern themselves with every phase of this im- 
portant question. This is already being done by the Councils of 
several countries. 

Bach nation is entitled to the same number of delegates, al- 
though the number of members varies widely. The United States 
Council represents many hundred thousand women. That of 
Great Britain is composed of four hundred and twenty-six or- 
ganizations with an immense membership. France has about 
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seventy-five thousand members. Even so sparsely settled a coun- 
try as Sweden has nearly twenty-five thousand. Switzerland has 
sixty-four organizations in her Council; the Netherlands, thirty- 
five; Austria, fifty. The Council is strong in Italy, and its re- 
cent Congress of Women attracted the attention of all Europe 
and was most favorably treated by the Italian press. Hungary, 
which one scarcely associates with progressive movements of wom- 
en, has a Council of eighteen active organizations. In far-off 
Australia, the Councils in the various States are composed of 
from twenty-five to forty affiliated societies, and the wife of the 
new Governor-General is an enthusiastic Council worker. Ar- 
gentina has a Council of Women which has now had a useful ex- 
istence of fourteen years, and its varied departments of work are 
considered of so much value that the Government has made it an 
appropriation of $5,000 a year. At this Congress in Geneva, 
Bulgaria and Greece were received into -the International Council. 
The latter has only three societies of women, but it is the desire 
of the Queen that they shall know the women of other countries 
through this affiliation, and she herself has accepted the presi- 
dency of the National Council of Greece. 

It seems most pathetic that from women in Turkey should 
come inquiries as to whether they could possibly have any recog- 
nition. Eussian women, who have many associations, have been 
endeavoring for a number of years to organize them into a Coun- 
cil, so that they might come into touch with those of the outside 
world by uniting with the International, but the Government 
absolutely forbids it. Prime-Minister Stolypin has granted them 
permission to hold their first Congress next December, but with 
the stipulation that they shall not form a National Council, as 
intercourse with other countries is the thing he most wishes to 
avoid. There were, however, several Eussian women at this 
Geneva meeting, who in appearance, education and ability were 
the peers of any in attendance, and they were received with the 
warmest sympathy and friendliness. The treasurer of the In- 
ternational Council, Mrs. W. E. Sanford, of Ontario, Canada, 
recently made a tour around the world in its interest. In Bombay, 
Calcutta, Benares, Lucknow and other cities of India, she held 
meetings attended by the most prominent of the English and 
Indian women — the families of high officials, bishops, merchants, 
etc. — and all favored the organization of a National Council of 
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Women in India if for no other reason than to draw those of the 
different religions together, and give them a common ground on 
which to form acquaintance and friendship. It is probable that 
this will be done in a short time. In Japan, Mrs. Sanford pre- 
sented the question to members of the Eoyal Family and other 
ladies of influence who came together for the purpose. They 
seemed deeply interested and hoped for a Council in the future, 
but felt that it was entirely too forward a movement for the 
present. 

At the Quinquennial of the International Council, which will 
be held in Toronto, Canada, the third and fourth weeks of next 
June, the public will be able to gain some idea of the actual work 
that is being done by these Councils, which it would not be pos- 
sible to describe here. It covers every phase of social activity that 
is characteristic of the new century — educational, philanthropic, 
reformatory, ethical, religious, political. The Council of each 
country has its committees for the special departments of the 
international work, while every association belonging to it is also 
busy with its individual enterprises. There is not in the whole 
world another such body of organized workers. The Congress that 
will be held in connection with the Council in Toronto is to be 
divided into nine sections devoted to the topics mentioned above, 
and including also music, art and literature, with speakers for 
each who have made it a subject of special study and work. The 
buildings of the University have been granted for the occasion, 
and the public evening meetings will be held in its large new 
Congregation Hall. A prominent Toronto paper has for a long 
time placed two columns each week at the service of the Canadian 
Council. This has branches in the farthest outposts of its north- 
western provinces, giving the women of the whole country a com- 
munity of interests in a way that would be impossible for any 
other agency. Last year nearly one hundred eastern delegates 
travelled four thousand miles to attend the annual meeting in 
Vancouver, in order to become personally acquainted with the 
women of British Columbia and interest them in the coming 
Quinquennial. This meeting will also have the cordial assistance 
of the Council of the United States. 

The deep injustice with which women are treated and the 
great necessity that they should co-operate to secure a recognition 
of their rights may be forcibly illustrated by the conditions in 
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Switzerland, the "ideal republic." In only two of the twenty- 
five Cantons can a married woman collect or control her wages; 
in only two can she testify in court; in none has she equal guar- 
dianship with the husband over her children ; the wife has almost 
no property rights and cannot dispose by will of her own real 
estate; wages paid to women are about two-thirds of those paid 
to men for the same work, and in many occupations are only one 
franc a day; the "age of consent" in most of the Cantons is 
thirteen; women are punished for prostitution, but men are not. 
Every man over twenty has a vote, not only for officials, but on all 
questions of legislation under the referendum, and they are eli- 
gible to all offices. No woman has a vote for any person or any- 
thing or is eligible for any office — not even to sit on any public 
board; nor have women a voice in any matters concerning the 
church or the right to fill any of its offices. 

A few years ago, a Commission was appointed to revise the 
Civil Code, and a very strong effort was made by women to secure 
more equal laws, but they were not able to obtain any changes of 
consequence. This new code, which does not go into effect until 
1912, will leave them legally where they were a hundred years ago. 
The Government ordered that a copy of this revised code should be 
sent to every voter, and the women, through their organizations, 
petitioned that a copy should be sent to every widow and unmar- 
ried woman. The answer came that the expense would be too 
great. The women then petitioned that five thousand might be 
set apart for women, and thus a few in each community could 
be supplied, but they were told that it was not considered worth 
while to spend any money in that way. And yet women had paid 
their full share of all the expenses connected with the preparing 
and distributing of this code. 

Another significant instance was seen in regard to the Eeformed 
Church. It has always been a State Institution, supported by 
public taxes of which women paid their quota. Some time ago 
the women of the Canton of Geneva concluded that, this being 
the ease, it was time that they had a vote in Church matters. 
Under the leadership of the Woman's Union they collected two 
thousand signatures of women asking for this privilege and pre- 
sented it to the Legislature. That body never paid the slightest 
attention to it. A few years later, the separation of Church and 
State was decided upon by this Canton, and a Commission of 
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nineteen prominent men appointed to prepare a new constitution 
for the Church. Being reminded by the women of this previous 
petition, they incorporated in it a vote for women in Church mat- 
ters. When this was laid before the Legislature, the Woman's 
Union called a public meeting and a strong letter was adopted 
which spoke of women's long years of devotion to the Church, 
and asked for them a voice in its affairs. This was signed by 
forty of the most representative women in Geneva, and in twelve 
days an endorsement of it was signed by three thousand women, 
and the whole was sent to the Legislature. It could not be ig- 
nored; but the debate on it was of such an insulting character 
that the women were humiliated to the dust. The clause giving 
women a vote was struck out, and they were left without any 
rights whatever under the new regime. When it was found that 
it would be necessary to have thirty thousand dollars a year for 
the support of the Church besides its present income, these same 
men declared that the women could be depended on to raise a 
large part of this amount. Now they have sent a letter to each 
woman member, urging her to put forth every effort to collect 
this money. 

This experience of Swiss women can be duplicated in every 
country in both hemispheres, and it is sending women by thou- 
sands into the various associations in order that they may have 
the strength of organized effort. The Council possesses the ad- 
vantage over all others that it does not stand for any one propa- 
ganda, and those who disapprove of some of its branches of work 
may still take advantage of its co-operation to further the par- 
ticular things they are striving for. Because of its wide scope, it 
can receive the recognition of potentates and governments who 
would shy at some of its departments — for instance, Peace, Tem- 
perance or Woman Suffrage. It is the most conspicuous example 
of democracy among women, who are apt to be rigid in maintain- 
ing the divisions of caste. The president of the International 
Council is the wife of an Earl ; one of the vice-presidents is the 
wife of a French Cabinet Minister; another the wife of a Swedish 
professor; another the wife of a German music-teacher; one of 
the secretaries is herself a teacher; the treasurer owns and man- 
ages a large business. At this Geneva meeting, a Countess took 
the minutes; among the delegates were a number of Baronesses, 
Excellencies and Ladies, and sitting with them on a perfect 
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equality were women in all professions, many teachers and others 
who earn their own living. Among the costumes worn were some 
of the latest French creations and some of the " reform " style 
that had evidently been made at home, while ranging all the way 
between were as many modes as there were countries represented; 
but it may be truly said that the women did not think about 
their own clothes or their neighbors'. Even at the handsome re- 
ceptions given by the Government and by the Swiss Council of 
Women, and at the beautiful garden parties, they seemed to be 
occupied chiefly with the questions that were before the Congress, 
and these things in themselves are an immense gain. Those who 
have been with the Council from the beginning have seen a won- 
derful increase of fraternal spirit among the delegates, of toler- 
ance and self-control, of confidence and affection; a distinct less- 
ening of provincialism, of looking upon one's own country, peo- 
ple and customs as superior to all others. Much of this harmony 
is due to the tact, courtesy and sweetness of Lady Aberdeen, who 
has held the presidency for ten years. 

If this were an organization of men, what a power it would 
wield; how eagerly its opinions would be sought; what efforts 
would be made to secure its influence! When we contrast this 
vast association and its almost boundless work with the earliest 
inception of the club movement among women only forty years 
ago, is the hope not justified that within another twoscore years 
the opinions of women on the great questions of the day may be as 
highly valued as those of men, and their influence equally potent ? 
Is it only a dream that the time will come when because of the 
International Council of Women universal peace shall be estab- 
lished and there shall never more be war between the nations of 
the earth? 

Ida Husted Harper. 



